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Israel or to the armies of heaven. He maintains that the genitive must 
be taken in an adjectival sense as in D1K3S "Vffl , "military commander," 
over against KD£ "TIB, "a commander in chief," and S32n "TIB, "the 
commander in chief," so that the title means "Yahwe Militant." The 
difficulty with this view is that Yahwe, being a proper name, is definite 
and therefore cannot be construed before 5422 in the same manner 
as Itfj • It would seem as though it were necessary to regard ITfi&QX as 
in apposition with i"!lrP , like d^nbfct in the combination D^flbbt !TtiT . 
A second excursus, which bears no relation to the foregoing discussion, 
investigates a troublesome passage in the Elephantine Temple Papyrus. 
Taking it as a whole, this treatise on the ephod and ark is the most 
important study of these subjects that has yet appeared. It clarifies 
our thought in a way that no other critic has hitherto succeeded in doing. 

Lewis Bayles Paton 

Hartford Theological Seminary 
Hartford, Conn. 



THE BOOK OF DANIEL* 

Doctor Wilson essays the thankless, and to many it will seem hope- 
less, task of rehabilitating the authenticity and historical character of 
the Book of Daniel. He is convinced in the case of this book " that the 
methods pursued by many so-called higher critics are illogical, irrational, 
and unscientific" (p. xiii). After this warning we might expect that his 
own discussion would be unimpeachably logical, rational, and scientific. 
As a matter of fact it is characterized by a most perverse critical method. 
After a few preliminary remarks on the argument from silence, he 
plunges at once into the question, Was Daniel a historical character? 
and then takes up a number of particular historical difficulties in the 
Book of Daniel. A "so-called higher critic" would think that there 
were several preliminary questions to be answered before the historicity 
of the Book of Daniel could be investigated. To this "illogical, ir- 
rational, and unscientific" individual it would seem that the trust- 
worthiness of a book depended upon its composite or unitary character, 
its age, its authorship, its use of reliable sources, and similar antecedent 
facts. Is Daniel a historical personage? Are the statements of his book 
that are unsupported by external evidence trustworthy? These are 
problems whose solution depends upon our answer to the earlier question, 

1 Studies in the Book of Daniel. A Discussion of the Historical Questions. By 
Robert Dick Wilson. New York: Putnam, 191 7. xvi+402 pages. $3.50. 
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Is the book the work of a prophet of the Babylonian period, or of an 
apocalyptist of the Maccabean period? Doctor Wilson, not being a 
"so-called higher critic," can dispense with these preliminary investiga- 
tions and prove the historicity of Daniel without determining when and 
by whom it was written. In his Introduction (p. iii) he tells us that he 
proposes in a second volume to investigate the evidence for the age of 
this book from its language, and in a third volume the evidence of the 
canon and of post-exilic literature with regard to its date. This is a 
strange critical method, that begins with the problem of historical 
character and ends up with the external evidence to the age of 
a book! 

To show the futility of this method one may take a modern counter- 
part. In a Roman Catholic life of Saint Francis Xavier the statement 
is made that, while he was celebrating mass on the deck of a ship off the 
coast of India, he lost overboard a golden crucifix given him by the Pope; 
but on landing he was rejoiced to see advancing toward him a gigantic 
sea crab bearing the crucifix in one of its claws. A "so-called higher 
critic" would ask first, Who is the authority for this statement, when 
did he live, and what kind of a man was he ? and would postpone judg- 
ment with regard to the credibility of the story until these preliminary 
questions had been answered satisfactorily. He would discover that 
this incident is narrated not by an eyewitness but by a later biographer, 
and that this biographer was a Jesuit, who believed that "the end justi- 
fies the means," and that a lie ad majorem gloriam Dei is justifiable. 
He would conclude, therefore, that this was a fiction and would waste 
no time in investigating whether it might not have happened. Doctor 
Wilson, on the contrary, following the analogy of his treatment of 
Daniel, would ask nothing about the age or authorship of this story; 
but would say, The silence of Xavier's contemporaries proves nothing 
with regard to this miracle, because one can never prove anything from 
silence. This story ought to be given the benefit of the doubt. "A 
man is presumed to be innocent until he is proven guilty. A book, or 
document, is supposed to be true until it is proven false" (p. 23). Then 
he would gather much learned evidence to show that popes were ac- 
customed to give crosses to missionaries, and would determine the 
maximum weight of such crosses. He would also investigate crabs in 
the Indian Ocean, and would show that they were large enough and 
strong enough to carry a golden cross. From this he would conclude 
that nobody but an "illogical, irrational, and unscientific higher critic" 
would think of doubting the historicity of this narrative. 
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The case of Daniel is similar to this modern instance. The book is 
written in two languages. Dan. 2:4 — 7:28 is Aramaic, the rest is 
Hebrew. What is the meaning of this phenomenon ? Did one writer 
use both languages, or have two different authors been combined by a 
later hand, or did a later writer make use of an earlier document ? If 
this diversity of language indicates two independent authors, then we 
have two problems of age and two problems of historical character on 
our hands, instead of one. These questions are fundamental for the 
interpretation and for the historical character of the book, but Professor 
Wilson ignores them. 

There is no external evidence of the existence of this book, or of 
any of its parts, before the Maccabean age. This is an argument from 
silence, and, as Professor Wilson remarks, " Silence does not prove that 
the event did not occur. " Of course not. Ever since the time of Du Pin 
critics have recognized that the argument from silence needs to be 
carefully qualified. The silence must be complete, it must not be due 
to indifference, nor to intention, nor to accident; but making allowance 
for other possible explanations than nonexistence the argument from 
silence is valuable and has been employed with success for the detection 
of many classical and ecclesiastical forgeries. If a book fell within 
the scope of other authors, if they had no motive for ignoring it, if it was 
so famous that they could not fail to know it, and if, in spite of all this, 
they never mention it, their silence is rightly interpreted as evidence 
that the book was not in existence. This argument is used with perfect 
legitimacy and with telling effect in the case of the non-mention of the 
finished Pentateuch in pre-exilic literature, and also the non-mention of 
particular parts of the Pentateuch. 

The argument is equally valid in the case of the Book of Daniel. 
In spite of the conspicuous place that Daniel occupies in this book, 
post-exilic writers are silent about him. Granted that in most cases this 
may be accidental, it cannot be so in Ben Sirach. In Ecclus., chapters 
44-50, he sets out to enumerate the famous men in the history of Israel. 
He names all the prominent personages in the Law and in the Former 
Prophets; then Isaiah, Jeremiah, Ezekiel, and the twelve Minor Pro- 
phets; then Zerubbabel, Joshua, the high priest of the restoration, and 
Simon, the son of Onias, the Maccabean high priest. He does not men- 
tion Daniel, Esther, or Mordecai. The omission here cannot be either 
accidental or intentional. It can be due only to the fact that the Books 
of Daniel and Esther had not yet been written in the time of this author 
(ca. 170 b. c). Ben Sirach says also that there was no man like Joseph 
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in the history of Israel (49:15). This remark he could not have made 
if he had known Daniel, who in his interpretation of dreams and his rising 
to high position in a foreign court bears a close resemblance to Joseph. 

The same conclusion is demanded by the absence of Daniel from the 
second collection of the Hebrew canon. This contains both exilic and 
post-exilic histories and prophecies, but it does not include either Daniel 
or Esther. These books stand among the "Writings" in the third col- 
lection of the canon. The only plausible interpretation of this fact is 
that, when the canon of the Prophets was closed, about 200 B. c, Daniel 
and Esther had not yet been written. The first reference to Daniel in 
Hebrew literature is I Mace. 2:59 f., that is, about 100 B.C. The ex- 
ternal evidence accordingly seems to show that Daniel was written be- 
tween 170 and 100 B.C., and that therefore there is no reason to expect 
that it will be accurately informed with regard to Babylonian history. 
If these arguments are not sound they ought to be refuted at the start, 
before one undertakes to defend the statements of this book in detail; 
but in order to find out what Doctor Wilson thinks on these matters 
we shall have to wait for his third volume, although perhaps we may guess 
what he is going to say. 

The internal evidence of the book points equally clearly to its origin 
in the Maccabean period. Daniel is supposed to have lived during the 
Babylonian Exile, but the book nowhere suggests that he is the author 
rather than the hero. He is spoken of in the third person, and the 
extravagant praise that is bestowed upon him is more consistent with 
the supposition that someone is telling about him than that he is speaking 
of himself. "Daniel knew ten times more than all the wise men of 
Babylon." "Wisdom like the wisdom of the gods was found in him." 
"He was faithful, neither was there any error or fault found in him." 
The book shows nothing of that precise knowledge of Babylonia and of 
the period of the exile that we find in Ezekiel and Deutero-Isaiah, and 
that we should expect in a contemporary. On the contrary, whenever 
it touches Babylonian history it raises such a host of difficulties with 
Kings, Jeremiah, Ezekiel, and the Babylonian monuments that Doctor 
Wilson requires four hundred closely printed pages to devise hypotheses 
by which he may harmonize it with these early historical records. We 
have no such trouble with the prophecies of Amos, Hosea, Isaiah, Micah, 
Nahum, Habakkuk, Jeremiah, Ezekiel, Haggai, and Zechariah. They 
fit into the history of their times with perfect ease, and no labored de- 
fenses of their credibility are necessary. What is the reason for the 
difference in the case of the Book of Daniel ? 
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In like manner Daniel is supposed to have lived under Darius and 
Cyrus in the early Persian period (6 : 28), but his book shows nothing of the 
circumstantiality of a contemporary of this period, and the difficulties 
with other historians are as great as in the Babylonian period. When, 
however, we come down to the Greek period as described in the visions, 
particularly in chapter 11, our author is so detailed and precise that he 
becomes one of our most valuable sources for the history of the Greek 
period. Here there are no apparent contradictions with other authori- 
ties, but the statements can be fitted into the history of that period with 
the same ease with which Isaiah can be fitted into the history of the 
Assyrian period. The persecutions of Antiochus Epiphanes, his dese- 
cration of the Temple in 168 B.C., and his effort to destroy Judaism are 
depicted with great detail and are in accord with the evidence from other 
sources; but all that lies beyond this is unknown to the author, except 
that he believes that Antiochus is going to.be overthrown. This is not 
in accord with the analogy of genuine prophetical books, which are clear 
in 'their descriptions of the times of their authors and shade off into 
uncertainty as they look into the future; but it is exactly like the Book 
of Enoch and other Jewish apocalypses of the Greek period, in which 
history is related in the form of visions seen by ancient worthies, that 
grow increasingly clear as one approaches the time of the author, but 
that become obscure in the times that lie beyond the author. A "so- 
called higher critic" would infer from these considerations that Daniel 
was an apocalypse of the Greek period, and he would find confirmation 
of this view in the fact that the musical instruments played before King 
Nebuchadnezzar have Greek names, and that both the Hebrew and 
the Aramaic of this book are of a late type. If this conclusion is wrong 
it should be refuted at the outset, for no opinion can be formed with 
regard to the historical character of this work until we know when it was 
written; but Professor Wilson defers his investigation of these matters 
until his second and third volumes. 

Coming now to details, in Dan. 1 : 1 we are told that Nebuchadnezzar 
carried away Jehoiakim and some of the vessels of the Temple in Jehoia- 
kim's third year. Here the king of Babylon is called Nebuchadnezzar, 
"1X4015*03 , but in all the Book of Jeremiah through chapter 26 and 
in chapters 32-52 (except 34:1; 39:5), and throughout the Book of 
Ezekiel, this king is called Nebuchadrezzar, "lXSVn5*Q3 . This 
corresponds with the Babylonian form of his name Nabu-kudur[u]-usur 
and is unquestionably the original Hebrew transcription. In II Kings, 
chapters 24-25, he is called Nebuchadnezzar, as in Daniel; but in the 
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duplicate passage, Jer. chapter 52, the correct reading Nebuchadrezzar 
is preserved. Only in Jer., chapters 27-31, through some accident of 
transmission, Nebuchadnezzar is found, yet even here the reading 
Nebuchadrezzar has survived in 29:21. The late books, Chronicles, 
Ezra, Nehemiah, uniformly say Nebuchadnezzar. Here accordingly, 
the Book of Daniel follows the late and incorrect usage of Chronicles 
instead of the usage of the monuments and of the early Hebrew records 
in calling the king Nebuchadnezzar instead of Nebuchadrezzar. How is 
this possible if, as Professor Wilson assumes, the book was written by 
Daniel himself? The only answer that one finds to this question is a 
footnote on page 167, which says: "Nebuchadnezzar may be the Aramaic 
translation of the Babylonian Nebuchadrezzar. Kudur in the sense of 
worshiper is the same in meaning as the Aramaic kedin or kedan." 
To which one may reply: (1) names of foreign kings were not translated 
in antiquity, but were transliterated; (2) if in this case a translation had 
been attempted, the whole name would have been translated and not 
merely a single element; (3) kudur and kedin are not equivalents. Why 
in his translation of Jer. chapter 25 (p. 49), does Doctor Wilson substitute 
without comment Nebuchadnezzar instead of Nebuchadrezzar of the 
Hebrew and of the American Revised Version which he professes to 
follow ? 

Another major difficulty of the Book of Daniel is found in its state- 
ments concerning Darius the Mede. In 5:30 f. we read: "In that night 
Belshazzar the Chaldean king was slain, and Darius the Mede received 
the kingdom. " The natural inference from this statement is that Bel- 
shazzar, the last Babylonian emperor, was succeeded immediately by the 
Median emperor Darius; but according to the inscriptions and all our 
other ancient evidence Nabonidus, the last Babylonian emperor, was 
succeeded immediately by Cyrus, the first Persian emperor. Authentic 
history has no place for a Median empire between the Babylonian and 
the Persian empires. Doctor Wilson's answer is that Darius the Mede is 
the same as Gobryas, who, according to the Nabonidus-Cyrus cylinder, 
was appointed governor of Babylon by Cyrus. To be sure, there is no 
proof of their identity, but then ancient kings often had two names. 
Cyrus calls him amel pihate, or pasha, of Babylon; but the correct 
Aramaic translation of this would be "king" in the sense of sub-king( ?). 
He really reigned as a vassal-monarch contemporaneous with Cyrus. 

This hypothesis is irreconcilable with the data of the Book of 
Daniel. In Dan. 5:22 f, Belshazzar is said to have received the 
kingdom of Nebuchadnezzar, and in 5:31 Darius receives the king- 
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dom of Belshazzar; Darius therefore inherited the kingdom of Ne- 
buchadnezzar. In 6:1 (2) Darius appoints over the kingdom 120 
satraps, SV3B"flyjftX. Doctor Wilson understands this of minor 
officials appointed by Gobryas as governor of Babylon, but the term 
"satrap" is not so used elsewhere in the Old Testament. In Dan. 3:2, 
3, 27 the term is used for the highest dignitaries in Nebuchadnezzar's 
empire, also in Ezra. 8:36; Esther 3:i2;8:a;o:3it describes the gover- 
nors of great provinces; and, according to Esther 1 : 1 there were 127 such 
satrapies in the Persian empire in the time of Xerxes. The usage is the 
same in the Persian inscriptions and in the Greek historians. In Dan. 
6:25 (26) Darius sends an edict " unto all peoples, nations and languages, 
that dwell in all the earth," which implies that he has a world-empire. 
Moreover, in the visions of chapters 2 and 7, the first kingdom is evidently 
the Babylonian, and the fourth kingdom the Greek; so that the second 
and the third kingdoms respectively are the Median and the Persian. 
The author of Daniel accordingly believed that a Median empire inter- 
vened between the Babylonian and the Persian. The same conclusion 
is demanded by Dan. 6:28 (29), "So this Daniel prospered in the reign 
of Darius, and in the reign of Cyrus the Persian." Doctor Wilson says 
that this may mean in the contemporary reigns of Cyrus as emperor and 
Darius as sub-king ; but in this case the author would not have named the 
sub-king Darius first, and he would not have said, "in the reign of Darius 
and in the reign of Cyrus," but "in the reign of Cyrus and Darius." 
The evidence accordingly is overwhelming that Darius the Mede cannot 
be identified with Gobryas, the governor of Babylon appointed by Cyrus, 
and that the author of Daniel holds the unhistorical idea that a Median 
empire intervened between the Babylonian and the Persian empires. 
Such an idea, of course, could not have been held by a contemporary of 
Cyrus. 

Space will not permit a detailed discussion of the difficulties of the 
Book of Daniel in comparison with Persian history to whose solution 
Doctor Wilson devotes chapters viii-xiv. His method is the same as in 
the cases just considered. He piles up improbable hypotheses to prove 
improbabilities, when the simple solution of the whole problem is that the 
Book of Daniel is based upon late Jewish legend rather than upon 
the experience of a contemporary. It is like the traditional theory of 
the Pentateuch, which invents a thousand ingenious explanations of the 
difficulties in the way of Mosaic authorship and shuts its eyes to the 
obvious solution of these difficulties in the recognition that Moses did 
not write the Pentateuch. 
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Even if the discrepancies of Daniel with Babylonian and Persian 
history could be explained, what would one do with the other historical 
improbabilities of this book, namely, the admission of Daniel to the 
priestly order of the Babylonian soothsayers (9:4, 17-20); Nebuchad- 
nezzar's demand on pain of death that the magicians tell him the dream 
that he has forgotten (2:5); Nebuchadnezzar's golden image 60 cubits 
high and 6 cubits broad (3:1); the punishment of a fiery furnace for 
those who would not worship this image (3: 15); and the preservation of 
the three Hebrews alive in the midst of the flames (3:25); Nebuchad- 
nezzar's seven years of madness, when he ate grass like an ox, till his 
hair was grown like eagles' feathers, and his nails like birds' claws 
(4:28-33); the handwriting on the wall at Belshazzar's feast (5:5); 
Darius' decree that no man should ask a petition of god or man for 
thirty days, on penalty of being cast into a den of lions (6:7); and Daniel's 
escape in the lions' den (6:19-23)? All these are stories that do not 
contradict known Babylonian or Persian history but put a severe strain 
upon our credulity. Doctor Wilson will have to write another volume to 
show that these are such natural and reasonable incidents and so well 
attested by contemporary witnesses that nobody but an "illogical, ir- 
rational, and unscientific so-called higher critic " would think of question- 
ing them. 

Lewis Bayles Paton 

Hartford Theological Seminary 
Hartford, Conn. 
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Professor G. A. Barton 1 writes»the first volume of a new series known 
as "Religious Science and Literature Series" and edited by Professor E. 
Hershey Sneath, of Yale. It is designed for use with college classes in re- 
ligious education. There is great need of competent textbooks in this field. 
Professor Barton comes to his task with exceptional equipment — not 
only is he a scholar of first rank in Old Testament matters, but he has also 
had years of experience as a teacher of the Bible to college girls, and he 
is master of a pellucid and objective style that makes his books a delight 
to read. The nature of the task set for Dr. Barton precluded his making 
that contribution to the progress of research in the Old Testament for 
which he is so well fitted. He has had to content himself with stating 

'The Religion of Israel. By G. A. Barton. New York: Macmillan, 1918. 
xv+290 pages. $2.00. 



